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Art, I.—On the Jaina Poem Raghavupandariya: a Reply 
to Prof. Maz Miller. By K. B. Patuax, B.A. 


[Read 19th July 1900.] 


Prof. Max Müller, in his letter prefixed to the English translation 
of I-tsing’s record of Buddhist practices in the West,’ attributes to 
me n statement which needs correction. Alter telling his readers 
that Vamana, the author of the Kavyalankara-sitras, quotes the Râ- 
ghavapindaviya of Kaviraja, the Professor proceeds to say : “ Pathak 
in the Indian Antiyuery, 1883, p. 20, tries to ascribe the poem to 
Arya Srutakirti, Saka 1045.” This statement is obviously due to 
the learned Professor's ignorance of the fact that there are two San- 
skrit poems called Righavapindaviya, The one that the Professor is 
speaking of is the Brahminical work of that name, which contains 
13 cantos. It was composed by Kavirâja, a contemporary of King 
Kimadéva of the Kadamba dynasty, who reigned at Jayantipur or 
Banavasiin the North Kanara District.? The other poem of thesame 
name, which is divided into 18 cantos aud which forms the subject of 
my introductory remarks in the Indian Antiquary, is the work of the 
well-known Vigambara Jaina author Dhanatjaya. These facts were 
clearly stated by me in a fuotnote to my paper? ; and it is therefore 
a matter for deep regret that the learned Professor should have fallen 
into the error of supposing that I tried to ascribe the Brahminical 
work to the Jaina author Arya Srutakirti. It is the Jaina poem with 
which I was concerned in my paper on the Terdal Inscription; 
and the views which I expressed there concerning the date and the 
authorship of the Jaina work have since received an intersting 
confirmation from facts which have recently come to light. 

In the inscription at Terdél Maghanandi Saiddhantika is spoken 
of as a famous Jaina ascetic of Kolhipura. His teacher was Kula- 
chandra and his disciples were king Samanta Nimba, Kanakanandi and 
Srutakirti-traividya. If we turn to the Inscription No. 40 at Sravana 
Belgola, we find that this same Jaina ascetic Maghanandi Saiddhan- 
tika is described therein with all the above particulars. We are told; 

ama VWRBITMTVAg ATS Aaa- 
CAA: gsar AVA gear: | 
asais amaa: AR thing 
Lae ucalt TC SAS IAAT TAT: || 
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TRANSLATION. 


The disciple of that good ascetic named the holy Kulabbishana 
was the great ascetic Kulachandradéva, whose conduct was good and 
who was the repository of scriptural learning. His disciple was the 
eminent ascetic Maghanandi, who was born at Kolhipura, who was 
well versed in the ocean-like doctrines of Tirthaikara, whose courage 
was unshaken and who was a very emperor in good conduct. 

This inscription supplies some interesting literary information. It 
says :— 

Srutaktrtti-traividya- | 

vrati Raghava-Pandaviyamam vibudha-chamat- | 
kriti yenisi gata-pratyi- | 

gatadim péld amala-kirttiyam prakatisidam || 


TRANSLATION. 


The ascetic Srutakirti-traividya achieved a brilliant fame by 
composing the Raghavapindaviya which must be read forwards and 
backwards and which is the wonder of the learned. 

From this verse it is clear that Srutakirti-traividye wrote the Jaina 
Righavapiodaviya and we also learn from the same inscription that 
he had Devakirti for his colleague. The last-named ascetic® died 
in Saka 1085. Now the verses in the Sravana Belgola inscription, 
which ascribe the poem to Srutakirti are quoted from the well-known 
Kanarese work, the Pampa-Ramiayana, the date of which, as I have 
pointed out, is Saka 1076. This date has now been accepted by Mr, 
Rice in his introduction to the second edition of that interesting 
Kanarese work. We hare now three important facts before us :— 

(1) The Terda] Inscription mentions Srutakirti-traividya in 
Saka 1045, but is silent as regards his authorship of 
the Raghavapandaviya. 

(2) Abhinava-Pampa® ascribes the poem to Srutakirti-traividya 
in Saka 1076. 

(3) The Sravana Helgola Inscription (No. 40, Saka 1085) 
quotes Abhinava-Pampn’s verses ascribing the poem to 
Srutakirti-traividya and identifies the latter with the 
ascetic of that name mentioned in the Terda] Inscription, 

From these facts it is easy to conclude that Srutakirti’s work had 
not yet been composed in Saka 1045, whereas between Saka 1076 and 
1085 it was regarded as a well-known poem. It is.also interesting to 
note thet Pars speaks of it as “the wonde: of the learned, by which 
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Srutakirti had achieved a brilliant reputation.” From these expres- 
sions it is allowable to infer that Pampa knew of only one Jaina poem 
called Raghavapandaviya, which was praised by every body. Now 
in Vikrama Samvat 1197 or Saka 1062, Vardhamana, the author of 
the Ganaratnamahédadhi and a distinguished Jaina scholar, frequent- 
ly quotes? the Raghavapindaviya of Dhanañjaya. We must also 
remember that Durgasimha, a contemporary of the Chalukya king 
Jagadékamalla II. (Saka 106-72), says® that Dhanañjaya became the 
lord of Sarasvati by composing the Raghavapandaviya. This must be 
identical with the work of Srutakirti who was living in Sake 1045. 
It would be absurd to suppose that two Sanskrit poems bearing the 
same title and having a double meaning, could have been produced by 
two Jaina writers of the Digambara sect in the short interval between 
Saka 1045 and 1062. If such had been the case, Srutakirti’s work 
would have ceased to be “the wonder of the learned” in Saka 1076. 
It is therefore clear that Dhanaijaya was another name of Srutakirti, 
and that the composition of his work must be placed between Saka 
1045 and 1062. I need hardly add that Dhanatjaya was a distinguish- 
ed Jaina author of the Digambara sect and mentions? Akalaikadéva 
and Pûjyapâda as his predecessors. These facts will not fail to con- 
vince Sanskrit scholars that the Jaina Raghavapindaviya, which 
is also called Dvisandhanakavya, is the work of Dhananjaya who was 
also known to his contemporaries as Srutakirti-traividya, that it was 
composed between Saka 1045 and 1062 and that it is altogether 
different from the poem ascribed to Kavirâja. 


1 I-tsings Records of Buddhist practices in the West, translated by 
J. Takakusu, B.A., Ph.D. 1896. 

2 Kavirfja's Raghavapandaviya, Canto I. 

3 Ind, Ant., Vol. XIV., p. 14. 

4 Inscriptions at Sravana Belgol, ed. by Mr. Rice, No. 40. 

5 Ibid. No 39. 

© Spoken of as Abhinava or new Pampa to distinguish him from an olde 
author. f the same name. Introduction to dabdanufdsana, ed. by Mr, Rice, 

1 Dr. Bhandarkar’s Report for 1884-87, p. 20. 

® Lurgasimba’s Introduction to his Kanarese Padichetantra, 

® Dhanabjaya-kdsa. 


Ant. I1.—The ancient name of Sanjdn. By Jivans1 
JaMsHEDJI Mont, B.A. 


[Read 23rd August 1900.) 


Sanjan is a small town on the B. B.and C. I. Railway, 90 miles 
from Bombay. Thesubject of this paper is to ascertain whether it is 
the Sindan of the Arab geographers of the 10th and 11th centuries 
as stated by the Bombay Gazetteer (Vol. XIV Thana), and 
whether it isthe town of Hanjamana (ay) referred to in the 
three Silhara grants’ of the 10th and 11th centuries. 

Sanjin is a town well known in the history of the Parsees. As 
the Bombay Gasettcer* says, ‘‘it was here that, about the year 720, 
a band of Persian refugees settled.” Kisseb-i-Sanjan, s.e., the 
episode or story of Sanjan, is the name of a small Persian poem, 
written, not in very elegant verses, by one Bahman Kekobiéd Hormuzd- 
yar Sanjan&é in the year 969 Yazdazardi (1600 A. D.).* Therein 
are described the events that brought the Parsee emigrants to the 
town of Sanjdn, and then led them to settle in the different parts of 
Gujarat. 

I. 

The Gazetteer says of this town :— 

“ By the Arab geographers of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth cem 
turies, Sanjan, under the name Sindan, is repeatedly mentioned as one 
of the chief ports of Western India. In the 10th century (915) it is 
described as famous for the export of an emerald equal to the best 
in brightness and colour, but harder and heavier, known as the 
Mecca emerald, because it passed through Arabia. It is also 
described as a great, strong city with a Jame mosque. In the twelfth 
century it is mentioned as populous, the people noted for industry 
and intelligence, rich and warlike, the town large, and with a great 
export and import trade.” 


1 (a) Asiatic Researches I, p. 357. Paper by General Oarnac. (b) Indian 
Antiquary V, p.276. Paper by Dr. Bühler. (c) Indian Antiquary IX, p. 33, 
Paper by Mr. Justice Telang. 

2 Vol, XIV (Thana), p. 301. 


3 It is translated into English verse by Lieut. Eastwick, Journal, B. B, R, 
Asiatic Society, Vol, I, p. 167. 
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Let us examine how far this statement of the Gasetteer is correct. 
The writer of the ubove passage bases his description on the 
authority of the well known Arab writers, Ebn Haukal (950 A. D.), 
Idrisi (1130 A. D.), Maçoudi (943 A. D.), Istakhri (950 A. D.) and 
others. As the writer has not given direct references to the 
works of these authors, except in the case of Macoudi, it appears 
that he has taken for his authority the extracts of their works 
in Eliot’a History of India.* 

Firstly, let us examine the references to Ebn Haukal. According 
to Eliot’s manuscript, Ebn Haukal gives the names of the following 
towns in Hind’ :—Famhal, Kambaya, Sûrbârah, Sindân, Saimar, 
Multén, Hadrawur, and Basmat. According to Gildemeister’s 
manuscript,® the names of the towns are Kamuhul, Kambiya, Subara, 
Asavil, Hanavil, Sindan, Saimûr, Bani Battan, Jandaréz, Sandaruz, 
According to Ousley’s manuscript,’ the names of the towns in Hind 
are Seidan qy!os« Meimoun, Multan and Heidour. 

Thus we see that one manuscript of Ebn Haukal gives, as principal 
towns in Hind, the names of 8 towns, another manuscript those of 
10 towns, and a third, of 4 towns. Again, we find a difference in 
the names of one and the same town, in different manuscripts. 
This is due to the carelessness, at first of the writer, and 
then of the copyists, in not putting carefully the diacritical 
points over the letters. We find, even the celebrated geographer 
Aboulfda (A. D. 1273 to 1331) complaining about it. He 
says, “The book of Ebn Haukal is a work of considerable length, 
in which the different countries are described with sufficient 

‘exactness, But neither arethe names of places marked by the 
proper points, nor are their longitudes or latitudes expressed; this 
frequently occasions an uncertainty respecting the places, proper 
names, &c.’’8 

Leaving aside the names of the other cities of Hind, we find that 
the town spoken of as Sindân in the manuscripts of Eliot and 
Gildemeister, is Seidan in Ousley’s manuscript. But later on (p. 154), 
where the ‘distances of places” in Sind and part of Hind are spoken 

+ History of India, Vol. I., pp. 26-130. 

5 History of India, Vol. I., p. 34. e Ibid, note 1. 

7 The Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal, by Sir William Ousley, p. 147. 

8 Ousley’s Oriental Geography,p. XVIII. “Ily manque la-manitre dont 


doivent se prononcer les noms de-lieux,” Géographie d’Aboulféda par M» 
Reinaud Tome I, p. 1. 
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of, we find the name as Sindan wl >is even in Ousley’s manuscript. 
Thus, though there is a little uncertainty about the correct name of 
the place, we would proceed with our examination of the name 
taking it to be Sindan, 

According to Ebu Haukal ‘‘ Kambaya is one parasang distant from 
the sea, and about four from Sûbâra, which is about half a parasang 
from the sea. From Sfbara to Sindân, which is the same distance 
from the sea, is about five? days’ journey ; from Sindân to SaimOr 
about five; from Saimir to Sarandip about fifteen,”*© This is 
according to the manuscript of Eliot. Ousley gives these distances 
according to his manuscript as follows :—“ Sourbah is near the sea : 
from Sindan to Sourbah is five merileh.”!! 

We find from these two passages of the two different manuscripts 
of Ebn Haukal, that what is spoken of as Sûbâra in one, is Sourbah 
84, ga in the other. Sûbâra is probably a more correct reading. Itis 
identified with the Sarpâraka of the copper-plate inscriptions, with the 
Sirpiraka of the Mahabharata and with the modern Sopéra near 
Bassein..? Thus, according to Ebn Haukal, Sindan is 5 days’ journey 
from modern Sopârâ. So if the town of Sanjén in Konkan is the 
Sindan of Ebn Haukal, it is five days’ journey from Sopira, A day’s 
journey, or merileh (la pe) as it is called, is, according to Edrisi’s 
Geography, 30 miles.!3 So the distance by miles, between Sanjan 
and Sopårâ, would be about 150 miles. But we know, as a matter 
of fact, that it is not more than 52 miles, or more than two days’ 
journey, 

Again, according to the above passage, Kambaya, which the Gazetteer 
identifies with Cambay, is one parasang, i.e., about 3$ miles from the 
sea and four parasangg, t.e., about 15 miles from Subâra, which the 
Gazetteer identifies with the modern Sopara near Bassein. We know, 


® As corrected by Eliot (p. 39 note), According to Gildemeister’s manu- 
script it ie 10 (ibid). Ousley’s text gives 5. Ousley’s text differs a good 
deal from Eliot's, 

10 Eliot's History of India, p. 39. 

21 Ougsley’s Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal, p. 154. 

12 Indiun Antiquary, Vol. IX. p. 44. 

18 Ouslcy’s Oriental Geography, Preface p. XXII note, ‘évaluant la 
journée à 30 milles” (Géographie d’Edrisi, par Jaubert : Tome II., p. 23L 
cluquidme -limat première section). 60 milles vu 2 journées (/bid, p. 232). 
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as a matter of fact, that the distance between Cambay and Sopara is 
not so short as 15 miles. It is nearly 270 miles. 

These calculations of distances tend to show that the Sindan, referred 
to above by Ebn Haukal, is not the Sanjan of the Konkan but some 
other town near Cambay. It is another Sindân spoken of as Kachh 
Sindân in Eliot’s History! and as the Cutch Sindan (Sandhan) by 
the Gazetteer itself.15 

We will now examine the reference to the Arab Geographer 
Edrisi. He says, “From Subara to Sindin is considered five days. 
Sindan isa mile «nd a half from the sea, . . . . East of 
Sindân there is an island bearing the same name and dependent on 
India. It is large and well cultivated, and the cocoa-nut palm, kana 
and rattan grow there.’”!6 

We have seen in the case of the reference in Ebn Haukal, that if 
the Soubira referred to, isthe modern Sopiri the Sindan, referred to, 
as being 5 days’ journey from it, is not the Konkan Sanjin. In the 
same way the reference in this passage clearly shows that the Sindan 
of Edrisi cannot be the Konkan Sanjin, Here it is said that there is 
an island of the same name on the east of Sind:n, but we know, as & 
matter of fact, that there is no sea at all on the east of modern Sanjan, 
The sea is on the west of it. Suppose, for argument’s sake that the 
writer meant to say “west” instead of “east.” Such slips of words 
may occur,!? But then, even on the west of the Konkan Sanjan we 
have no island. So it seems to be clear that the Sindan of Edrisi ig 
not the Sanjin of Konkan. 

We now come to the direct references of the Gazetteer to the 
Arab writer Magoudi. This writer, as it appears from his writings, 
had come personally to India, and so his references to Sindân and 
Soufareh, are not made with any second-hand knowledge. While 


as I, p. 450, n, 2. 23 Vol, XIV, p. 302, note 4. 

16 Eliot’s History of India, Vol.I., p.85. Joubert also gives a similar version. 
‘Te Soubara 4 Sendan, on compte également 5 journées. Sendan qy!ldia 
& un mille et demi de la mer ‘est bien peupléc, ct ses habitants se font 
remarquer par leur industrie et leur intelligence ; ile sont riches et d’humeur 
belliqueuse. la ville est grande ; clle fait un grand commerce d'exportation 
et d’ importation.” Al'cet de Bendan est une ile du méme nom, grande, bien 
cultivée, ou croissent le cocotier, le palmier, le cana et le rotting, et qui 
dépend de l'Inde.” Géographie d'Edrisi. par Joubert, Tome I, p. 172, 

37 Vide Jadian Antiquary, Vol. 1X., p. 44. for ouc such instance. 


Yan 
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speaking on the subject of the flux and reflux of waters, i.e, on 
ebb and tide, he says :— 

Voici ce que j’ai vu dane l'Inde, sur le territoire de la ville de 
Cambaye ( Alais ) célèbre par ses sandales, nommées sandales de 
Cambaye, qui y sont d'usage, ainsi que dans les villes voisines, telles 
que Sendan et Soufareh (8 Ysa y wylai), J'étais à Cambaye dans 
Tannée 303.”19 

In this passage Macoudi speaks of Sindân and Soufâreh as towns in 
the neighbourhood of Cambay. In his quotation from Maçoudi, the 
writer of the Gazetteer!® makes Maçoudi say that the town of 
Bindân was “ near Sufareh and south of Cambay,” But we find from 
the above quotation that Maçoudi, at least the manuscript of Barbier 
de Meynard, says nothing about Sindin being south of Cambay. 
However, that is not an important point. This reference, then, shows 
that we must look for the town of Sindan somewhere near Cambay and 
not at Sanjao in the Konkan, There is another reference to Sindân?0 
in Magoudi in Chap. XVI, where he speaks about an Indian Gulf. 
That reference also shows that we must look for this Sindan near a 
gulf somewhere near Cambay and not in the Konkan. A third 
reference,?!_ wherein Maçoudi says that the best emeralds came from 
Sindin, also points to the neighbourhood of Cambay for the 
situation of Sindan. 

Now we come to the references in Istakhri. Among the cities of 
Hind he enumerates ‘‘Amhal, Kambéya, Sibara, Sindan, Saimir, Mul- 
tan, Jandrud and Basmand.’’2?_ Then peaking about the distances 
between tho different places, hesays : “ From Kambiya to Sirabiya’ 
about four days, and Sirabiiya is about half a parasang from the sea. 


18 Macoudi par B. de. Meynard, Vol, 1I., pp. 253-54. 

1° Vol. XIV., p. 302, note 4, 30 Macoudi par B, de Mey. rd, Vol. I, 
p. 330, Chap. XVI. “ Puia vient lamer Larewi, qui baigne Ica tcrriloires de 
Beimour, Soubareh, Tabeh, Bindan, Kambaye et autres, faisant partie de 
l'Inde et da Bind,” 

31 lbid, Vol. IIl. p. 47. “Une province de l'Inde, le Rindân ct les 
environs de Kambaye dans les états du Balhara roi de Mankir fournissent 
une esprce d'cmeraude. . .” 

23 Eliot l, p. 27. 

$3 According to Abu-]-Fed4é, SAfara, Sûfåla, SQb4ra are variant forma, Eliot 
IL, p 492. 
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Between Sûrabiya and Sindin about five days.”*4 These distances 
given by Istakhri, which are the same as those given by the Arab 
Geographer Ebn Haukal and Edrisi, alsotend toshow that the 
Sirabaya and Sindan, referred to by him, are not the Sopfra and 
Sanjan of Konkan, because the actual distance betwen them is not 5 
days’ journey as stated by him. Istakhri*® further says that there are 
Jama Masjids in all the above towns of Hind enumerated by him. 
This reference to the Jama Masjid also shows that it is not the 
Konkan Sindan or Sanjan that Istakhri refers to, but it is the Cutch 
Sindin. We will touch upon this point later on, 

I think, therefore, that the town of Sindân, referred to by the above 
Arab geographers, is not the Konkan Sanjan but the town of Sin- 
dan inCutch. It is the same as the SindAn referred to by Ibn Khur- 
dadba in his Kitabu-l-Masalik wa-l-Mamalik® as being situated 
in the countries of Sind, It is the same as the Sindan referred to by 
Al Biladuri in his Futuhu-l-Buldân as the town where a large Jami 
Masjid was built by Fazl, son of Mahan.2? 

This reference to the Jami Masjid tends to show that the Sindan 
referred to by the Arab geographers was not the Sindân of Konkan 
as supposed by the Gazetteer, but the Sindin of Cutch. About this 
Sindin, where Fazl had built a large Jimi Masjid, as referred to by 
Ibn Khurdidba, Eliot says, that ‘the town here spoken of is more pro- 
bably the Sindin cr Sandan in Abrasa, the southern district of 
Kachh.”28 Giving a reference to the statement of the above Arab 
author Al Biladuri and to the above statement of Eliot, the Gazetteer, 
on their authority, says : “ Besides the Konkan Sindân the Arab 
geographers of that time mention the Cutch Sandhin.” 

Thus we see that it is to the Cutch Sindiin that the Arab geogra- 
phers refer to, when they speak of the Jami Masjid as being in the 
town of Sindan and not the Konkan Sindan. So, also, the Arab 
geographers, Ebn Haukal3® and Istakhri,3! when they speak of 
mosques in the town of Sindan, refer to the Cutch Sindan and not the 
Konkan Siudan. 

Thus all the Arab anthors referred to by the Gazetteer, viz., Ebn 
Hanukal, Macoudi, Edrisi, Istakhri, do not refer at all to the Konkan 


2+ Eliot I., p. 30. 23 Eliot I., p. 27. 
80 Eliot's History of India I. p. 14 27 lbid., p. 129, p. 450. 
36 Eliot I., p. 450. 20 Gasctteer, Vol. XIV., p. 303, n. 4, 


3 Qusley’s Oriental Gecgrapby, p, 147. 31 Eliot L, p. 27, 
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Sindin or modern Sanjén. I also think that the Sufara, Snfala, 
Subara, &c., referred to by them is not the modern Sopara of 
Konkan near Bassein. 


IT. 


Now, before coming to the second part of our paper, we will pause 
& little and inquire who it was that, according to the Parsee tradi- 
tion, as noted in the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, first called the place ( Konkan 
Sindén ) Sanjan. 

In the Kisseh-i-Sanjiu,?2 referred to above, it is said that Sanjan 
was so named by the leaders of the Parsee emigrants who settled there. 
The poem says that after their finaldefeat at the hands of the Arabs 
in the battle of Nehâvand (in 841 A. D.) the Parsees wandered for 
100 years in the mountains of Khordssin, and then settled for 15 
years in the island of Hormuz. They then betook themselves to the 
shores of India, where they landed in Div, in Kathiawar, and stopped 
there for 19 years. Thence they sailed to Gujarat, and landed at a 
place which they latterly named Sanjin. Thus it was in the year 
775 that the place was named Sanjin. 

The poem says that the leader, a Dastur, of the emigrants 
went to the ruler of that place, who was named Jidi Rana, 
and explained to him the circumstances under which. they had 
left their country and had come to India, and solicited the favour 
of the allotment of a place where they could make their abode. 
The Ré&ji, after making certain inquirics from the new-comers, 
and after making certain conditions, welcomed them to his 
shores and allotted them a piece of gronnd where they could settle 
themselves. It was at first a desert-like place, but they soon turned it 
into a habitable place. 


cote s Jy 0 ia 53 
ostyle oS LET an Aai Ure; 
tTj h pope oI Jys 
laa OS stå je dhe ; 


42 The Revayet that i Leing published Ly Mr. Manockji Rustomji Unwâlå, 
pp. 344-254. Journal of the B. B, R. A.S , Vol. L, pp. 167-191. 

as Mr. Manoskji Ru-tamji Unwala's printel Revaye!, p. 348. Journa: 
of the B .B» Rosal A ‘atic Society. Vol, L, p. 179. 
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ols on uhla fie ~, 
oby s Up omr aaf 39 

O19 DES ened of yiwo eye 
ar cole Waile ys Pe | 3° 
gates ys lst pU tyl yo 
pene eS ty! SE yl 

Transiation.—A place in the desert was accepted. The ground 
was excellent, and they made it their plece of abode. The place was 
acceptable to all persons, A city was created where there was 
formerly a desert. It was an uncultivated and an uanpopulated 
desert, All the young and the old Janded there. When the Dastur 
saw this good place, he found it to be a proper place for abode, 
The Dastur gave it the name of Sanjân, and it was made prosperous 
like the country of Iran. 

According to this passage, then, it was the Parsees who had first 
named it Sanjin. Now the question is, why it was named Sanjin by 
the Parsees. One may say that it was so named after a town of that 
name in Persin. As modern colonists name the new towns in their 
adopted country after the names of the towns of their mother-country, 
e. g., New England, New York, so the ancient Parsees perhaps named 
their new place of abude Sanjin, after a town of the same name iu 
their mother-country of Persia, We find that there were several towns 
in Persia of the name of Sanjin. In Barbier de Meynard’s Dictionary 
of the Geography of Persia, under the head w=” Sanjin (Sendjin), 
we find four towns of the name of Sanjén: (1) A town near the 
gates of Merw; (2) & locality in the couutry of Bab-el-Abwab 
(Derbend); (3) a locality situated near Nigabour (Nishapour) ; and 
(4) a town in the district of Khawaf (Koracan).*# 

Now, as according to the Kisseh-i-Sanjin, after the fall of their 
empire at the hands of the Arabs, the Parsees had wandered for about 
100 years in the mountainous country of Khurassan, before leaving 
the shores of Persia, one may say that it is very likely that they 
named their new place of abode after the town of Sanjân in Khorassan, 
whoge memory was fresh in their mind. Tho last line of the above 
passage from Kisseh-i-Sanfin is gpro GOS wll fle ybs 
i. e., it became prosperous like the country of Iriu. This leads 


— 


3 Dictionnaire Géographique, Historique et Littéraire de lx Perse, par C. 
Barbier de Meynard, p. 323. 
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us to say that it is probable that the new town derived its name at 
the hand of the Parsees.% 
III. 


Now we come to the second part of our paper. The Bombay 
Gazetteer says: “In three Silhâra grants of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries Sanjân is probably referred to under the name 
of Hanjaman.”** The writer of the Gazetteer does not say on 
what grounds he bases his statement. He does not suggest the 
grounds of probability. I beg to state here some facts which 
supply the grounds for that probability. 

The three Silhara grants, referred ta by the Gazetéeer, are the 
following :— 

The first grant found in Thana is that of the King Aricésari 
Dévaraja of the Silhâra dynasty in Saka 939 (4. e., A. D. 1018).*" 

The words of the grant, referring to the city of Hanyamana as 
translated by Pandit Rimalochan and communicated by General 
Carnac, are as follow :— 

“The fortunate Arioésari Dévaraja, Sovereign of the great circle, 
thus addresses even all who inhabit the city Sri Sthinaca, his own 
kinsmen and others there assembled, princes, councillors, priests, 
ministers, superiors, inferiors, subject to his commands, also the lords 
of districts, the governors of towns, chiefs of villages, the masters 
of families, employed or unemployed servants of the king, and hia 
countrymen. Thus he greets all the holy men and others inhabiting 
the city of Hanyamana.” * 

The second grant referred to by the Gaze¢fser is that of Chhittaraja- 
deva, Mahimandalésvara of Konkan in Saka 948 (i. e., 1026 A. D.) 
The plate of the grant belonged to Mr. Hormusji Cursetji Ashburner, 


— 


38 We have a similar instance in the case of the name of the town of Nowsaree. 
According to the Parsee tradition, the Parsee emigrants there named the town 
Nao-sari, i. e New Sari, because the climate there rescmbled that of the town 
of Bari in Persia. The Gazetteer saya that the story that ‘‘ Navasari got its 
aime from the Pársis is incorrect, as Navsari is shown in Péolemy’s map."'* 
But it is probable that the Parsees, finding the name of the place similar to 
that of a tawn in Persia, persianized it a little. 

* Nusaripa. Ptolemæi Geographic Libri octo Grocoo-Latini 4 Petra 
Moriano recogniti. (Fol Amsterdon, 1605, p. 163.) 

se XIV., p. 302. 37 Asiatic Researches, Vol. I.. p. 357. 

se Ibil.. p. 361, 

s Indian Antiquary, Vol, V., p. 276, Sept, 1876—Article by Dr, Bübler, 
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and was found on his family property near Bhandnp in about 1836, 
The donor of the grant is Chhittarijadeva of the Silahara or Silars 
dynasty, and the donee is one Amadevaiya. The field granted “ was 
situated in the village of Noura, now Nowohor, belonging to the 
vishaya or taluka of Shatshashthi, the modern Salsette, and included 
in Shristhaoaka or Thân.” The words of the grant, where the town 
of Hanjaman is referred to, are as follow :— 


“The great provincial chief, the illustrious Chhittarijadeva 
addresses with salutations, worship and respect all the assembled men 
of royal caste, ministers, Purohitas, councillors, chief and minor 
officials, whether connected with himself or strangers, as well as the 
lords of rishtras (zillés), the lords of vishayas (tilukas), the lords of 
towns, the lords of villages, officials, and non-official persons, 
sorvants of the king, and rayats, likewise the citizens of the town of 
Hathyamana,” belonging to the three (twice-born) castes and others 
as follows . . $ 


The third grant* is that of the illustrious Mahamandalésvara, 
King Anantadéva, the emperor of Konkan in Saka 1016 (s. e., 1094 
A.D,), The donees are “ two persons, the great Minister Sri Bhabhana 
Sreshthi and his brother.’ The subject of the grant is the release 
of the toll duties, The words of the grant are as follow :— 

“ Illustrious Mahimandiéavara, King Anautadéva, announces with 
salutations, honour, respect, and directions, to all princes, councillors, 
priests, ministers, principal and subordinate officers, both those con- 
nected with himself and others, as also all heads of râshtras, heads 
of vishayas, heads of towns, heads of villages, royal officials specially 
appointed or not, country people, as well as townspeople of the town 
Hanjamana of the three classes and so forth . , . .”* 


The translators of these three grants have thrown no light upon 
the word Hanyamana or Hanjamana, The translators of the first 
two grants, Pandit Ramalochan and Dr. Bühler, havo said nothing 


40 The words in the Sanskrit text are EIAATTCOA TIATIA (p. 278, 
plate II.A. 1.11). 

+1 Indian Antiquary, Vol, IX., p. 33, February 1880—Article by the late 
Mr. Justice Telang, 

«n Toide, p. 38. 

* The words in the text about the town of Hanjamana are ¿INTIAA 


àq (ft) aipu. Teid, p. 85, Plate IIT, L, 10, 
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about it. The translator of the third grant, Mr. Justice Telang, says 
about this word: “I do not understand this.” ** Further on he says : 
“I can say uothing about Hanjamana.”* 

It is probable that Hanjaman was another name by which the 
Parsee town of Sanjin was known by the Hindu rulers and by the 
people. Two facts are disclosed by the Silhfra grants. Firstly, 
the donors address the tenor of their grants in general terms to 
all the people of the country, to members of the royal family, 
to their high and low officials, to officials and non-officials, to 
all their rayat, and then make a special reference to the people 
ofthe town of Hanjamana. Why were these people not included 
in the general terms of the address in the general term ‘rayat’? 
What was the reason of separately addressing the people of the 
town of Hanjamana? Did not the people of that town form a part 
and parcel of the rayat of the donor-princes? ‘The reason seems to 
be that the Parsee emigrants, though they were the subjects of 
the ruling princes, formed a separate community of theinselves. 
They founded and formed, as it were, a separate colony of their 
people. They were alien foreigners, not only in the matter of their 
origin and descent, but in their religion. Hence the necessity of 
addressing them separately as a foreign community. 

Secondly, the inhabitants of this town of Hanjamans, which is 
named separately in the grants, are spoken of in the first grant as 
“the holy men and others inhabiting the town of Hanjamana.” Ja 
the second grant they are spoken of as “ the citizens of the town of 
Hanjamana belonging to the three (twice-born) castes.” In the 
third grant also they are spoken ofas “ the townspeople of the town 
Hanjamana of the three classes.” 

These special terms of reference, and especially the words ‘the holy 
men” in the first grant, tend to show that the people of the town 
belonged to the priestly class. In the second and third grants, the 
town is spoken of as belonging to “the Fant, i, €., “the three classes,” 
Dr. Buhler, while translating the second grant, translates the word 
(rath by three castes, and adds the word “twice-born ” in brackets after 
the word“ three.” Weare not in a position toknow why he adds this 
word, but, possib!y, he thinks that the reference is to the three castes 
of Brahmins, Khshatryas, and the Vaishyas who are generally called 
Dvijas, t.e., the twice-born, But we must bear in mind that the word 


c 


«+ Indian Autiyuary, Vol. TX., p. 35.0, 45. 5 Ibid., p. 44. 
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used in the grants is a4, not qñ, i.e., class, not caste. Mr. Justice 

Telang has correctly translated it by the word classes. Again, if the . 
donors meant to refer to the three Hindu castes, there was no special 

necessity, as we said above, of separating the three Hindu castes of 
the town of Hanjamana, from the similar three castes in the other 

parts of the country or from the whole rayat. 

I think that the reference here is to the three classes of the priestly 
class of the Parsees. 

In the Avesta we find the Athravans (the priestly class corresponding 
to the Brahmins) called Thrayavan.*® This word is variously translat- 
ed by different translators. Dastur Edalji Sanjina, Spiegel, Harlez, 
Darmeteter, and Tehmuras have translated it in varions ways. 
Anquetil has translated it, ‘ Chef por des trois Ordres,” i. e., the 
“ holy chief of three orders,” Kanga has translated it ya dua 
i. e., of three religious orders. These three classes referred to are the 
three grades of the priestly class, (1) the Dasturs, (2) the Mobeds, 
and (3) the Herbeds. These are the three grades of the priestly class 
referred to by the Saddar.*” 

This word “thriyavan” of the Avesta then corresponds to the 
Pray (trivagnrg) of the Silhara copper-plate grants. 

Thus, then, the town of Hanjaman scems to have been called the 
town of three classes, because, perhaps, the Parsee emigrants mostly 
consisted of the priestly class. We find from the Kisseh-i-Sanjin that 
the leader of the emigrants, who went before the ruling prince (Jâdi 
Rand) was a Dastur. We also learn from it that the prince, before 
allotting any land to them, liked to know something about their 
religion, manners and customs, The Dastur explained these to the 
prince. A description of these is preserved among the Parsces in form 
of Sanskrit slokas. From these and from the description given by the 
Dastur, as noted in the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, it appears that the Dastur’s 
narrative of some of their beliefs and observances may have led the 
king to find that they belonged to the sacredotal class. 

lt is for this reason, perhaps, that the king and his successors took 
all the Parsee colonists to be of the priestly class, Hence their town 
is referred to ag the town of the three grades (classes), in which the 


ee yjoesele særst Yasht Khordåd 9, Yasht Bcherdm 46, Ab&n 


Yasht 86. 
«1 R, B.E. XXIV., West, Ch. XCIX. 
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priestly class of the Parsees is divided. Again, the final reply of the 
Hindoo prince shows that he was pleased with the new-comers as 
belonging to a holy class of foreigners. He thus blesses them 
according to the slokas :— 

“O Parsees! May God grant you a progeny of children. May 
He grant you success and victory. May the immortal Fire grant you 
victory. May you be free from sins. May you always be holy. May 
the Sun be auspicious to you for ever. Always revere the Sun. 
May your desires be fulfilled. Take whatever land yon desire in my 
country. May your respect and honour increase. O Parsees! if 
any ignorant people will look at you (with an idea to injure yon) I will 
smite them. May you be successful over them. May riches be your 
lot.” *° 

According to the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, the prince took great interest in 
their spiritual welfare and even helped them to erect a fire-temple, 
wherein he also gave some offering. 

Now the question arises if, by the word Hanjamana, the Silbira 
grants referred to the new Parsee town of Saajin, as pointed ont by 
the Gazetteer, why was the town so called? What does it signify ? 


Hanjamana ajeun sew i is an Avestaic word meaning “an as- 
sembly.” It comes from Avesta gwg “han,” Sanskrit @ or ag, 


Lat. con, Gr. syn, meaning together, and G9, jam, Sanskrit aq 


to go. The literal meaning would be “a place where people go 
together, í. €, meet.” Ifthe word could be rendered into Sanskrit, 
its equivalent would be aq 74 or eA, i.e, a place of junction 
or meeting. It is now used in the sense of ‘' assembly.” How are 
we then to account for the two names, Hanjamana and Sanjin? We 
can account for it in two ways, 

Firstly, the early Parsees may have named their new town 
Sanjan, and possibly knew it also by the name of Hanjamana, i. e., 
an assembly, because all the emigrants met there together. The 
Hindu rulers, instead of calling the new town by its name Sanjan, 
which was, as it were, an alien name to them, being originally the 


48 Translated from a Gujarati version of the Slokas kelongirg to 
Mr. Manockjee Bustomjec Unwala. Forall the slokar, cide Destur Aspan- 
dyiriee Kamdin's s0% ata] WAM seta (1826), pp. 129-116, 
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name of a town in Persia, chose to know it by its second name, which 
pointed out its purpose, and the meaning of which they could easily 
understand, the word being similar to a corresponding Sanskrit word. 

Secondly, the similarity of the two names Hanjamana and Sanjan 
suggests the idea that possibly Hanjamana and Sanjan may be one 
and the same name. Hanjamana was the original name given to 
the new town by the Parsees, and Sanjéo was its later corrupted or 
Sanskritised form. The Avesta ‘h’ becomes ‘s’ in Sanskrit, as 
in the case of the Avesta Hapta Hindu which has become Sapta 
Sindhu in Sanskrit. So Sanjan may be the later Sanskritized 
form of Hanjamana, which would be at first Sangama in Sanskrit. But 
then one would point to the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, saying that according 
to that book it was the early Parsees who themselves gave the name 
of Sanjin to that town. But we can explain that fact by saying 
that the book, though written on the authority of oral traditions, was 
written as late as 1600 A.D., i. e., about.900 ycars after the event. 
So the writer, instead of giving the original name of the town, as 
given by the early Parsees, gave the name by which the town waa 
known in his time. 


APPENDIX. 


There is one Arab geographer who also refers to one Sindan. 
It is Albirani. The passage referring to this town, as translated 
by Eliot, runs tàus: 

“After traversing the gulf you come to the small and big 
mouths ofthe Indus; then to the Bawirij, who are pirates, and are 
so called because they commit their depredations in boats called 
Baira. Their cities are Kach and Somnat. From Debal to Tulishar 
is fifty parasangs; to Loharint twelve; to Baka twelve; to Kach, 
the country producing gum and bârdrûd (river Bhader), six; to 
Somnat fourteen; to Kambâya thirty ; to Asdwal two days’ journey ; 
to Bahruj thirty; to Sindan fifty; to Sufara six ; to Tana five.” 

Prof. Dowson, the editor of Eliot’s History, identifies the Bahruj 
of Albiruni with Broach, and says®® “ Albiruni makes the distance 
from Broach to Sindân fifty parasangs *' and from Sindan to Sûfâra six 


+° Eliot, I., pp. 65,66. Albiruni’s Text by Sachau,p. 102, L 12. 
80 Eliot, I., p. 402-8, 
5: A parasang (or farsang) varies from 2} miles to 4 miles in different 
countries. Ousley and Kinneir take it to be 3? miles. Eliot, I., p. 400, 
8 
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parasangs. Abd-l Fida says that Sindan was the last city of 
Guzerat, and the first of Manib4r (Malabar), three days’ journey 
from Tana. It is hardly possible to reconcile all these statements, 
but there seems to be sufficient evidence for making Sindan the most 
southerly, Jt was on a bay or estuary a mile and a-half from the 
sea, and the modern Daman is probably its present representative. 
Sûbâra was similarly situated at the same distance from the sea and 
fiuds a likely successor in Surat.” 

We see here that Prof. Dowson tries to identify Sindân with 
Damin and Subârå with Surat. The great dissimilarity in names 
suggests that this identification is not correct. The distance of 
Sindin from Broach as given here is [50 (Sindan)-30 (Bahraj) = 20 
days’ journey, i. e.] about GOV miles, Again Prof. Dowson is wrong 
in inferring that Albiruni makes the distance from Broach to 
Sindan fifty parasangs. Albiruni speaks of the distance of Sindin 
from Debal (and not from Broach) as tifty days’ journey. 
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Ant. IIl.—Apastambs and Baudhéyane. 
By K. B. Parmak, B.A. 


[Read 27th Beptember 1900.1 


In his Introduction! to the translation of Apastambn’s Dharma 
Sitra, which he has contributed to the Sacred Books of the East, 
Dr. Bühler has endeavoured to prove that Baudhiyana flourished 
before Apastamba. In support of his contention Dr. Bühler appeals 
to Mahadeva, who in his commentary on the Hiranyakési-sdtra men- 
tions the names of Baudhayana and Apastamba. The order in which 
these names are given is assumed to be chronological by Professors 
Weber? and Bühler. The latter scholar, who is aware that the Chara- 
navyttha mentions? these names in a different ordcr, seems perfectly 
conscious of the weakness of the view, and tries to substantiate his 
position by bringing forward many arguments, As regards these it 
will suffice to say that they are hardly convincing. 

But the student of Sanskrit literature will be interested to learn 
that Bhatta Kumirila, who flourished about A.D. 750, offers a most 
satisfactory reply to the question whether Baudhayana lived prior to 
Apastamba, In a well-known passage in the Tantravartika we are 
introduced to an interesting discussion on the validity of local customs: 
Kumiirila says! :— 


PAT AATAN TES THATCH AL FATA TT TATA ATTA 
ates agga | aa AAE: ERRATA ATT 
AAAS gasen ANARA PARS gA 
AD IAMEN S A RIRA] AKATTATE : | 

aaaiandtai WATT sarean | 

ATTA HEA SETTAT It 

aai WIT IAT: gika: I 

a ma Ai garria ga: I 

AUT agcga It 

Zarea Pratt arar Br rar : fraser: | 

Ba ararat ant aa nega seas lt 
agi g a: ARRA avatar: eaa AR At ETAT- 
IREA n Aam: REAA | az MARAP AAN ARTT- 
AGIA ASH | ATE N 
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aferatata : AANT i 
eaaa a g Agea | 
aaa ah gasaan Sayan’ TR 

Fs(erem-argenareare: epaana fal ARTANA: SAREAN- 
amara: eqfagenantaat eaan aan aaiearravary- 
AM MAART maaa g abata afa- 
Rearing gam AUTT | eearfireraced- 
Te Sara Tea A UATE TTT: | 


Translation. 


The custom of drinking prevalent among the present Brahmin 
women of Ahichchhatra and Mathura, and that of marrying maternal 
uncles’ daughters obtaining among the people of Southern India, are 
spoken of as opposed to Smriti or religious law. On this point 
some people remark thus :—Such customs may be held equally 
authoritetive with Smriti as they are quite independent and may be 
supposed to be based on Vedic texts; since when a thing is enjoined 
by custom and prohibited by Smriti, its observance can only be 
regarded as optional, and thus the difficulty may be removed. But 
this opinion is incorrect owing to the distinction between validity 
and non-validity which will be presently discussed. Others contend 
that such customs are approved or disapproved by Apastamba 
according to their observance or non-vbservance in any particular 
country, Those who inherit such customs from their ancestors 
are justified in observing them, while others who follow them in 
the absence of such a prescriptive right are held guilty. Manu’ 
also lays down a similar rule—“ One should go by the same path 
which was trod by one’s ancestors. A person, therefore, who follows 
the path of the good is not condemned.” Men of course avoid a 
practice which was not observed by their ancestors and which is op- 
posed to Smriti. If they fail to do so, they will be shunned by their 
relations. Itmay be objected that Gautama holds such practices 
invalid as are opposed to Amnaya, I by this expression is meant a 
Vedic text, such practices are utterly invalid. On the other hand, if 
Smriti isintended by the word Amniys, it is not exalted to the rank 
of a Vedic text. But this opinion is also erroneous, the word Amnaya 
being frequently employed in works on Smriti ; for Sankha and Likbita 
in the chapter on the duties of householders explain the word 
Amniya to meau something that refreshes the memory. From 
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this it is impossible to defend practices condemned in the writings 
of Manu and others. The opinion of Apastamba referred to ahove 
is refuted by Baudhayana who cites specific instances of prohibited 
practices opposed to Smriti. When we see a distinct motive for such 
practices such as desire, it is absard to vindicate them or A pastamba’s 
opinion in favour of them by supposing the existence of Vedic texts 
as their basis. 

From this interesting passage it is obvious that Apastamba claims 
for local customs as high an authority as Smriti iteelf, provided they 
have prescriptive right in their favour. This view is dissented from 
by Gautama, while Baudhayana not only accepts Gautama’s opinion, 
but cites specific instances of practices condemned by Smriti and 
refutes Apastamba’s opinion in favour of them. This is the gist of the 
passage quoted from the Tantravartika, a work the importance of 
which, from an historical point of view, it is impossible to exaggerate. 
Let us now turn to the work of Baudbayana and see whether he 
holds the views attributed to him by Kumiarila. Here is the passage, 
Bandhâyana says? : — 

qa Anna iiaa aca: 117 

aa serait saregreara: 1181 
alara aed fern ae tet qå- 
Raisi agaaa gana i 19 n 
autaa: SARA: Ahapa RATT: 
aatas ayrararara n 20 0 

qaca gafa l 21 

ax aa TIAMAT arg tt 22 u 

Ardaf aaa: n23 u 

ma Ar aka farata N 24 1 

This passage is thus translated by Dr. Biihler?:— 

17. There is a dispute regarding five (practices) both in the South 
and in the North. 

18. We shall explain those peculiar to the South. 

19, They are,—to eat in the company of an uninitiated person, 
to eat in the company of one’s wife, to eat stale food, to marry the 
daughter of a maternal uncle or of a paternal aunt. 

20. Now (the customs peculiar) to the North are,—to deal in wool, 
to drink rum, to sell animals that have teeth in the upper and in the 
lower jaws, to follow the trade of arms and go to sea. 
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21. He who follows (these practices) in (any) other country than 
the one where they prevail commits sin. 

22. For each of these practices, the (rule of) the country should 
be (considered) the authority. 

23, Gautama declares that this is false, 

24, And one should not take heed of either (set of practices), 
because they are opposed to the tradition of those learned (in the sacred 
law). 

If we analyze this passage, we find that it consists of three parts. 
First, it cites specific instances of practices obtaining in the North 
and the South. Next, it proceeds to quote some unnamed author, 
who says that such practices are good wherever they prevail, though 
invalid elsewhere, on the ground that local custom isa safe guide. In 
the last place Baudhiyana tells us that this strange view of the 
unnamed author is not acceptable to Gautama, and winds up by 
saying that he himself is opposed to all such practices. Let us now 
turn to the passage from the Tantravirtika. Here we read that 
Gautama is opposed to such practices, and in expressing his opinion, 
he uses the word Amniya. This is very interesting, and we can easily 
identify the sitra in Gautama, where he says? :— 

GUANA STATA AAS A: TAT, 

But the most important literary information which the passage 
from the Tantravartika conveys to us is that the unnamed author who 
upholds local customs as against Smriti or the sacred Jaw, and who is 
attacked by Gautama and Baudhdyana, is no other than Apastambn, 
This conclusion is further corroborated by the fact that Kumirila fre- 
quently goes out of his way to attack Apastamba for his strange views. 
We are told? :— 

ant eagan gT TIE AT TAT_IAt: | T 
Radai vepryfafatra Popa ramaan paan 

These passages can point to one conclusion, namely, that Apastain- 
ba is attacked by Baudhayana. Nor can we forget the fact that the con- 
clusion does not rest on the authority of Bhatta Kumârila only ; but it 
is amply confirmed by the statement of Baudbiyana himself AB ex- 
plained by Kumiarila. These considerations lead us to infer that Apas- 
tamba lived prior to Gautama and Paudhiyana, while Gaudhiyana 
himself is the latest of the three Stitrakiras. 

An interesting question suggests itself here, whether in the text of 
Apaatama, which is now extant, we can trace the opinions attributed 
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to him by Baudhâyana and Kumirila. We find one sûtra!? which 
alludes to local custom ; but the commentator Haradatta ia careful to 
tell us that we should not understand Apastamba to defend in this sitra 
such practices as that of marrying a maternal uncle’s daughter. That 
this explanation is altogether wide of the mark is abundantly proved by 
the passages which I have quoted above, At the same time we must 
admit that since we do not meet with any sûtras defending in express 
terms local custom as against smriti or sacred law, the conclusion is 
inevitable that the present text of Apastamba differs, in some respects, 
from that which was accessible to Kumirila and his contemporaries 
in the middle of the eighth century. 

1 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. IL., Part I., Intro, to Apastamba, pp. 16-22. 

8 Weber's History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 110, 2nd ed. 

3 Sacred books of the Kast, Vol. II., Part I., Intro, to Apastamba, p. 16, 

4 Tantravdrtika, Benares edition, p. 138. 

5 Manu, IV. 178. Mandalik’sedition, Vol. I., p. 542, reads feg instead 
of ZA. 

© RBaudhdyana, Dharmasdtra, I. 1, 17-24, 

? Sacred Bouks of the East, Vol, Il., Part I., Intro, to Gautama, p. 49, 

8 Gautama, Dharmasdtra, XL 20. 

2 Tantravirttka, Benares edition, p. 142, 

10 Apastamba, Dharmasdtra, IL, 15,1. 


Ant. IV. Astronomy in its bearing on the Antiquity of the 
Aryans, By V. B. Ketxar, Esq. 


[Read 18th December 1900.] 


Mr. President and Gentlemen, 

I beg to thank you for your kind permission to read before this 
learned assembly a paper on the subject, ‘ Astronomy in its bear- 
ing on the Antiquity of the Aryans.” But it is so interesting, 
important, and vast, that to be able to do any justice to it, one must 
possess special talents, leisure, books, money ; and above all health 
and energy to undertake journeys through the land of research. I 
confess I possess none of these qualifications and resources; and 
consequently I do not expect to fulfil evon your moderate hopes to 
hear of some new discovery. At the instance of Rao Bahadur 
Krishanrao Balal Deval I consented to stand before you to-day, and 
I leave it to your indulgent consideration to decide how far I was 
right in accepting the call, 

With these introductory remarks I beg to read my paper, hoping 
that you would give a calm and attentive hearing to it. 


Cuapter I.—Tae CALENDAR, 


The civilization of mankind, or rather the first awakening of human 
intellect, appears to be the latest event in the history of the earth, 
Even this awakening was not general. It was confined to a small 
tract of Central Asia between the Indus and the Caspian Sea. The 
people who dwelt in this tract called themselves Aryans. 

Man’s history on this earth may be divided into three periods. In 
the first, he lived solely by hunting or on wild fruits and roots. In 
the second, he tamed wild animals which he used for food or other 
services and led a nomadic life. In the third, the growth in the 
number of his race taught him the necessity and the propriety of 
resorting to Agriculture as a means of livelihood. 

As the knowledge of time fit for ploughing and sowing operations 
is essential to success in agticultare, the earliest efforts of the Aryan 
agriculturists must have been directed towards the accomplishment 
of this important object. But this was no easy work for them. More- 
over, the seasons in their country are very irregular, and baffle the 
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effor ts even of the most intelligent meteorologists, This is often the 
case in higher latitudes. Napoleon attributed the failure of his 
Russian expedition chiefly to the fact thatthe winter of A, D. 1811 
set in earlier by 20 days than the average of the past 50 years. The 
Aryans must have therefore appointed the shrewdest among theme 
selves to discover a8 accurately as they could the length of the 
Cycle of sersons, or, in other words, the length of the Tropical year. 
This shows that Astronomy was the child of Agriculture. 

People who first resigned their nomadic life and took to agricul- 
ture called themselves Aryans, which means ploughers of soil or hus- 
bandmen. They were not ashamed, but, on the contrary, proud of 
this name. The elevation of the word Arva, which latterly came to 
mean one born of high family, may be traced to this fact. 

Clever men eharged with the new duty must have seen that the 
Sun did not rise daily on the same point of their horizon, that he 
oscillated on it regularly like the pendulum of a clock, and that the 
seasons varied with the course of his yearly oscillation, On continuing 
their observations for several years, they might have found that the 
length of the tropical year, i.e. the cycle of season, varied between 
365 and 366 days. This was the first step in Astronomy achieved 
by man. 

The settlements of the early Aryans were few and far between. 
They somewhat resembled the first European settlements in North 
America. It was, therefore, necessary for each settlement or village 
to entrust to a family of learned and respectable men the task of 
watching the daily progress of the sun’s annual oscillation, that they 
might predict with tolerable accuracy the time of commencing the 
operations connected with agriculture. 

In our time the abundance of time-pieces, watches and almanacs 
has much lessened the difficulty and importance of the above-mention- 
ed task, Besides this there are observatories to keep the almanacs 
correet ; and regular markets, fairs and festivals help much to keep 
the knowledge of time up-to-date. In the days of the early Aryans 
there were no such facilities. Neglect of duty, on the part of the 
timekeepers, meant death or disaster to the little and isolated colony. 
This sufficiently explains why they paid almost divine respect to 
their timekeepers. 

These holy timekeepers were called qragquiigas, siaga, RRS. 
As they gave timely notice of the approach of the sezson and sowing 
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time, and thus secured the welfare of the village to which they were 
attached, they were most deservedly called namga. At first the 
reckoning of the days elapsed might have been kept up daily in the 
morning by notches or beads. But some shrewd and intelligent 
aras might have noticed that a particolar bright star rose at 
dawn at the approach of a particular season. This discovery was of 
great use to them, as it saved the trouble of daily marking the days 
elapsed since the equinoctial or the solstitial day. It was sufficient if at 
intervals they only observed what star roseat dawn, It waskept æ secret, 
and for fear that the honour they received from the villagers should 
wane, the custom of saefa, originally introduced as a means of 
keeping up the daily reckoning of days, was continued as before, 
Those qragitfeas who knew the secret performed the daily AAT 
even after sun-rise, but those that did not stuck to their old 
custom of gra#ta before sun-rise. Hence arose the two sects of 47 
qüfèas, called gigantea and sgae. 

Some still more shrewd gifgas might have conceived the idea that 
the moon, which appears full twelve or thirteen times a year, might 
be used as an unerring and automatic instrument of measuring 
lime, if only they should discover from observations a cycle of 
years that contained an exact number of full-moons. They soon 
found that the Icast number of years that fulfilled the condition 
was five, during which the moon appeared 62 times full and completed 
67 revolutions through the stars. ‘This discovery spared them the 
perpetual worry of keeping an account of time, if only they remember- 
ed the number of [rll-moons elapsed since the beginning of the five- 
year cycle. For this purpose cach of the years had a name assigned 
toit. The names were year, GRIMT, PUNAT, WITT and 
TyTear. But the custom of qraefa was not given up, because it did not 
involve mental anxiety of keeping an account as before. It now be- 
came & pure religious duty and a means of keeping soand health. 

From this time the maqifgas assumed the name sifAeifTas. 
and discharged their old duty of time-kceping under the name of gi&s> 
or fortnightly sacrifices ; the one on the new-moon day was called gare 
and the other on the full-moon day was called qare. At every 
fourth fall-moon day an gfe of an higher order called @TqArate was 
performed, at which they called themselves apfeaa or season- 
sacrificers, The harvest of the new season was not to be used for 
consumption before a portion of it was offered to the gos at these public 
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sacrifices. The villagers joined in the festival and brought offerings 
and presents for the high priest, who in his turn entertained them at 
a public feast. After an exchange of blessings and thanks the 
villagers returned to their homes quite pleased with the fèrs for 
the good harvest of the season, The three season sacrifices were 
called maai È. qayarare, and wafe. The names of the last two are 
trom the names of the corn reaped at ths end of the season, 

The sfnet of the present day, though free irom his old duty, 
which is discharged by the wasata or village astronomer, is much 
respected for the religious merit he coufers by his regular performance 
of etigeraaies. He believes that he is discharging a purely religious 
duty for the good of the people among whom he dwells, never dream- 
ing thet his forefathers were once holy timekeepers. He would even 
resent such an appellation. Superstitious men would call it s 
blasphemy. But the truth is that the sifwetfwas were the first 
astronomers and their houses the first observatories in the world. 

At one time the word arag was deemed a title of high honour. 
When we read the history of the Chaldean Astronomers, we ar: 
struck by the strong resemblance of their manners, customs, learning 
and highly respected position in society with the same of our 
ancient is or sifamifwars. We cannot therefore resist the inference 
that the word Chaldean might be a corruption of the word area. 
and that the Chaldeans were atribe of Aryans that migrated to 
Babylonia or Assyria. Their influence reached such a pitch that 
the country they migrated to was called Chaldea after them. 
This question, in my opinion, has not received that amount of attention 
and thought on the part of the Antiquarians which it deserves. A 
visit to places of interest such as Basora ora travel in a spirit of 
research through Mesopotamia would be productive of more 
interesting aud authentic information on this question than reading 
a heap of books. 

I will now speak a few words about the Aryan Calendar and ita 
accuracy. A small tract called ṣqiar saraq gives all the details about 
it. But itis so much vitiated by wrong readings that most of the 
vernes ave meaningless. The tract calls itself arama and tells that, 
it is based on the book written by aay. The positions of the solati- 
tial points among the stars in its time show that it was composed 
at about the year B.C. 1300, and that amq lived in Jatitude 35° 
north. The Calendar was quinquennial. and contained 1,830 mean 
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solar days, 62 lunar and 67 siderial months. Put five tropical years, 
acoording to modern observations, are equal to 1,826-2 days, and 
not 1,830 days. The five-year cycle was therefore the first approx- 
imation to the system of Luni-solar chronology. 

The difference of 3-8 days is not small, and unless there was some 
arrangement for removing the difference, the calendar might have 
become in a few cycles quite useless. Although the ziria 
does not explicitly speak on this point, yet the following verse in it 
serves to throw some light on the mystery. 


emmi drat war ak amran 
Mam BA MIAT: LES GIE l R I 


This verse states the time when the first cycle or stif¢aw com- 
menced. This leads to the inference that there was a major cycle con- 
sisting of a certain number of five-year cycles, at theend of which full 
coincidence of the Lunar and Solar years was secured by the omission 
of the last intercalary month, so as to fulfil the conditions characteristic 
of the sqf¢z or the first of the five-year cycles, The three major 
cycles probably consisted of 6, 6, and 7 minor cycles in succession, and 
they together contained 1,175 lunar aud 1.270 siderial months and 95 
tropical years. These are, according to modern observations, equal to 
34,698°44, 34,698°5, and 34,698-01 days respectively. 


Cuarter 11.—Tue VERNAL Equinox. 


The tropical year is the time taken by the sun from leaving the 
vernal equinox to its coming there again, There is another year called 
siderial, which is the time taken by the sun from his departure to his 
atrival at the same star. Had the equinoctial points been fixed like 
tbe stars, there would have been no difference in the two years. But 
as the former points recede 50”'2 in a year, the sun arrives 20 minutes 
earlier at the equinox than he does at the star. The primitive 
Aryans, having nomeans of detecting this small difference of 20 minutes 
in a year, believed that the equinoxes were stationary, and had pre- 
pared their calendar upon this false hypothesis. Great was their 
astonishment when, after the lapse of a thousand years, the vernal 
equinoctial point which formerly coincided with the star afẹ or B 
Tauri was seen tv have receded towards the star af@ft or a Tauri. 
samið or the god of the creation was supposed to dwell at the 
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vernal equinox. From this station he controlled the year, and waa 
on this account called qqeqe. As they could not account for this 
anomaly they ascribed it to the illicit love of wyrqf@ for his daugh- 
ter T@%t. Thus after the lapse of every thousand years the vernal 
equinox receded through the space of one asterism and became a 
matter for great surprise. The ancient Aryans have left records of 
their successive surprises, which have become invaluable means of 
fixing the different epochs in their history and of demonstrating their 
high antiquity. No other nation has perpetuated the memory of 
the ancient astronomical phenomena like the Aryans, which is a 
proof of their mental developement being the earliest in the world. 

Mr. B. G. Tilak, as an independent savant in the field of researches. 

holds a similar view in his book Orion, which I should like to recom- 
mend for your perusal, I will content myself with mentioning 
here some of the dates ascertained from references to astronomical 
phenomena. 

B. C. 

4000 Era of gr, when the vernal equinox wasiu the Orion, or 
more correctly near the star A Tauri, as implied in the story 
of garat inthe Rig-Veda. The present longitade of the 
star in A. D. 1900 from the equinox is 81° 12’. 

3068 The Era of feats or Pleiades, when they rose due east as 
mentioned in the MATIRTA. 

1300 Era of Yeiarsaifaq when the southern salstitial point was 
at the beginning of yfrst 

500 Era of aft implied in the story of farqrfiry in the Mażá- 
bhidrata, 
CHAPTER 111.—lNDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE IN PROOF OF 
Aryan ANTIQUITY. 

(1) Rising of the Pleiades due East. 
- The late Mr. Shankar Balkrishna Dixit has discovered in the 
WaATTAT|T certain passages which record means of determining the 
position of the vernal equinox correct to within a degree of arc. 
The passages run as follow :— 


(aiam: ) car © Taree Feat T ease | 
wane e ar eas TATA Tes ferà | 
They mean that the cluster of Pleiades rise due east while no other 
asterism does 80. 
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The latitude of the principal star in the cluster, or more roughly 
speaking of the whole cluster, is 4° north. With this latitude the 
cluster could rise due east only when the equinox was 10° east of the 
star. At present (A. D. 1900) the equinox occupies a point 59° weat 
of it, The equinox has therefore retrograded full 69° from the time 
when the passage was first composed, for it speaks in the present 
tense. The equinox moves backwards at the slow rate of lin 
72 years. The passage is consequently 4,968 years old. Its date, 
according to Christian chronology, is B.C. 3068, Of course, the date 
of the Rig-Veda, which must be at least a thousand years older, comes 
to B.C. 4000. 

(2) The occultation of the star 8 Cancer by the planet Jupiter. 
I have my own humble quota to add tothe above indisputable 


proof of the high antiquity of the Aryans. I take for my basis 
the following passage from afer arert— 

ECT: TUT MAATA: I 

face aera | 

It means that the planet Jupiter, the firet born, or for the firs’ 
time occulted the star fasa. This star can be no other than the star 
ð Cancer. and the tense of the verb indicates that the occultation took 
place at a very ancient date. 

Prior to this occultation Jupiter had been passing by the star every 
twelve years, but was unable to occult it. For the latitude of the 
star was north and that of Jupiter was south, his ascending node be- 
ing situated to the east of thestar, The inclination of Jupiter's orbit. 
to the ecliptic is 79° and the star's latitude is 4’ north, Supposing 
these to be invariable, or variable within very narrow limits, which is 
really the case, the nodeof Jupiter must be 3° west of the star to 
render the occultation possible for the first time. : 

At present Jupiter’s node is exactly 28° tu the west of the star 
[t has therefore receded 25° from its old place. The retrograde 
motion is so slow that it amounts to 4° in a thousand years. The 
occultation must have therefore taken place 6250 years ago, or about 
the vear B.C. 4350. 

A passage about qeeqra also occurs in the Rig-Veda in a modified 
form. Itis there meega: quam manit ser zarfag: TAAT. 
The meaning is not clear, but one thing is certain, viz., that tbe 
occultation occurred for the first time at a remote period anterior to 
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‘fatrratear as the tense of the verb atfireaxy shows, and therefore 
in the days of Rig-Veda or, roughly speaking, B. C. 4000. 

From a consideration of the situation of the vernal equinox as 
implied in the story of yaratd the date of the Rig-Veda goes as far 
back as B. C. 4000. The date of the qaqearera B.C. 3068 also lends 
its support to the date of Rig-Veda. It is therefore B. C. 4000 or 
thereabouts. 


CHa PTEE 1V.—Oriain OF ASTRONOMY. 


A brief aketch of the rise and progress of Astronomy may not be 
out of place here. As mankind progresses in civilization the 
number of duties for which they are responsible also increases. To 
discharge all the duties without confusion or mistakes a knowledge of 
time is indispensable. Hence every nation that rose from a barbarous 
condition devoted its earliest attention to the acquirement of this know- 
ledge. If we study the history of any science we find that attempts 
are made at first to discover certain broad rales and then to account 
for discrepancies in them by a number of special ones, It is the same 
with Astronomy. All the early civilized nations strove hard and pre- 
pared calendars based on broad and striking phenomena that recurred 
again and again after a certain time. Their calendars were therefore 
made up of certain cycles. The Aryans regulated the roll of their duties 
with the aid of the five-year cycle, and the Hebrews with the aid of 
their nineteen-year cycle. The Metonic cycle, discovered by Meton, 
an Athenian, B.C. 432, was of great use in predicting eclipses without 
the help of calculations. 

When human knowledge reaches the stage of cycles there generally 
comes on 8 lull lasting for hundreds of years, required for the ac- 
cumulation of minute and reliable errors, A blank period lasted from 
B.C, 1500 to B. C. 200, during which the only people busy at work were 
the Assyrian or Chaldean astronomers, who were laying a store of 
Astronomical knowledge. The Aryans and their descendants the 
Hindus seem to have done nothing beyond ascertaining the synodic 
periods of the planets by which they could, though very reughly, foretell 
the times of their heliaca) risings and settings. On the fall of the 
Persian Empire, B. C. 322, Alexander the Great is said to have found at 
Babylon records of ancient observations, made by the Chaldean astrono- 
mers, for 2000 years. These he sent to his tutor Aristotle, in Greece, 
from whom they appear to have passed into the hands of the Greek 
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astronomers of Alexandria during the rule of the Ptolemys. Several 
astronomers might have attempted to reduce to calculations the 
seemingly irregular motions of the wandering stars. Bat nothing but 
their names have been handed down to us. The earliest work now 
extant is that of Hipparchus, B.C. 140. He is justly called the 
father of Astronomy. The next great astronomer was Ptolemy, 
who built up a complete system of Astronomy in A. D. 150. His 
book is called Syntaxis. 


During the interval that passed between Hipparchus and Ptolemy 
India was invaded by a race of Sythians or Shakas, who had come from 
Persia or Egypt. The Coptes, the descendants of the early Egyptians, 
better known under the name of Shakas, adopted the Julian calendar 
in B.C. 22 (see the French Annnaire for 1894, page 57). The 
Shakas brought with them not only their new calendar but also 
several small tracts on astronomy, Our Shaka era named alter 
Shaliwahan is undoubtedly of the Egvptian origin, for the simple 
reason that it began in our conntry exactly at the beginning of the 
second century of the new Egyptian era. For 22+ 78 make 
100. As the five fagia». mentioned in the qafat of 
aarefafec follow the Shaka chronology there can be no doubt 
that they were all derived from tracts brought by the Shaka 
invaders. This settles for ever the question as to the claims of the 
Hindus for originality io astronomy. If farther proofs be required 
they can be found in the internal structure of the faqiaq s. They are 
too many to be mentioned here, the chief of which are the longitude of 
amfaet the capital of fåa from Alexandria, the exact coincidence of 
the number of stars with those given in Ptolemy’s catalogue and the 
complete agreement with Ptolemy’s solar system. Even the name 
faarve may be the sanskritized form of one of the Ptolemy 
kings under whose auspices the tract was originally prepared, jast as 
the Alphonsine tables are named after King Alphonso of Spain 
fergrea is perhaps another form of Syntaxis. It is nota little 
surprizing that the Hindu férgias. contain nearly the same number 
of chapters or subjects, viz, 13, as those of the Syntaxis of Ptolemy. 
All this evidence proves one truth, viz, the Hindus borrowed 
astronomy from the Greek astronomers of Alexandria. 


From this it should not be understood that I meanto disparage 
my couvtrymen, who have been ruling the whole civilized world by 
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their invention of the decimal notation. My object is only to rescue 
the trath. 

It would not be out of place to mention here that I have lately 
written in Sanskrit a book om Practical Astronomy. [It is called 
eaa fraa and is intended to supply a want felt throughout India 
at the present day. It is a real improvement on the existing old but 
nearly useless astronomica} works. ‘The erroneous results which they 
give are chiefly due to three main causes :— 

1. The wrong supposition as to the forms of the orbits of planets. 

2. The rough nature of the early observations and the consequent 

errors in the chief elements of the orbits. 

3, The ignorance of the laws and theory of Gravitation and of 

the perturbations due to it. 

The first two causes sometimes produce an error of several degrees 
in the Helio-centrie placos of the planets. The third cause often 
produces an error of several aftayrs. in the times of fAs. The 
present error in the longitude of the moon’s apogee is large enough 
to produce an error of an hour or so in the times of the eclipses. 

All these errors have been rectified in my book, It is based on 
the works of Western Astronomers Leverrier Hansen and Newcomb. 
I have added new subjects and methods which cannot be described 
here even in a cursory way. Among others my contrivance for 
getting rid of the trigonometrical formule in the calculations of 
the geocentric places of planets deserves special mention, A. perusal 
of its English preface will, I hope, satisfy the curiosity regarding 
it, Ihave also added a chapter to the book by which any date 
of the Shaka era can be converted into its corresponding Christian 
one and vice vers. The date of the beginning of the aaan for 
instance can thus be fixed as Friday, the 18th of February, B. C. 
3102. Gentlemen now I have done, but before I sit down I once 
more express my thanks for the trouble you have taken to meet 
here. 


